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NATURAL HISTORY AS A VOCATION. 


By Sir Witt1am H. Fiower, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
Director of the Natural History Branch of the British 
Museum. 

Ir is a strange and interesting fact in human 
nature, that among thousands of boys who do not 
take the slightest interest in anything pertaining to 
what is commonly called ‘ Natural History,’ there 
are here and there, at all events among all culti- 
vated nations, some few to whom it is an absorb- 
ing passion, affording more delight than anything 
else in life. Very often this is only a passing 
phase, affecting boys chiefly between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen, and then entirely dying 
away, but with some it persists through life, 
materially modifying the whole course of exist- 
ence, This curious condition of mind, or ‘idio- 
syncrasy’ as physicians call it, is not confined 
to particular races or nations; the Japanese 
have it as well as Europeans and Americans. Nor 
is it limited to any particular position in the 
_ social or educational scale. No one could have 
had it in a more intense form than the poor 
Scotch shoemaker, Thomas Edward, child of some 
of the humblest people of the land, whose bio- 
graphy by Samuel Smiles I presume all readers 
of this magazine are acquainted with. On the 
other hand, there have been few keener natural- 
ists and collectors than the late Crown Prince 
Rudolf of Austria, and in England at the present 
time few, if any, can yield in this respect to the 
heir of the wealthy house of Rothschild, the 
owner of the finest private zoological museum in 
the world. 

One great peculiarity of this condition of 
mind is that, though it does occasionally run 
_in families, more often it arises as it were spon- 
_ taneously in one member of a family, without 
any inherited predisposition or any external cir- 
cumstance, as far as is known, leading to it. In- 
deed, it is often most strongly developed when 
the circumstances seem most adverse, and where 
no encouragement whatever has been given to 


| pursue it. Iam especially in a position to become 


acquainted with all the symptoms of what I may 
call this affection, as from my official position 
fathers and mothers of boys attacked by it con- 
tinually consult me as to how the inclination or 
passion for natural history should be treated in 
view of the future career of the boy—whether 
it should be peremptorily suppressed, or whether 
and in what direction it should be developed, and 
above all, what are the prospects of its leading to 
obtaining a livelihood. Having a strong sympathy 
with boys of such tastes, I have generally availed 
myself of the opportunity of a little talk with 
them, and have given them such advice as seemed 
best in the particular case. As to natural history 
as the regular occupation of one who has no 
other means of living, I have little to say 
that is favourable, as it is about the worst paid 
and least appreciated of all professions, The only 
thing that I can say for it is that the prospects 
are brightening, surely if slowly, both in Europe 
and America. It is, I firmly believe, a profession 
of the future. The only way to judge of what is 
coming is to look back at the past, and note the 
changes that have been recently and are still 
taking place. The opportunities for pursuing 
natural history with some sort of remuneration, 
small as they are, are undoubtedly greater now 
than they were twenty or thirty years ago. 

With the general spread of education, lecture- 
ships, demonstratorships, and curatorships are 
every year becoming more numerous, and there is 
no reason to suppose that this excellent state of 
things will not continue. But still, before advis- 
ing any one to take up natural history as a pro- 
fession, I must be convinced of his really intense 
and abiding interest in the subject, and of his zeal 
and determination to pursue it at whatever sacri- 
fice of ease or comfort, his readiness ‘ to scorn de- 
lights and live laborious days’ in fact. Some boys 
seem to be so devoted to it as to be incapable of 
applying themselves to anything else. If this is 
really the case, I generally advise parents to let 
them go on if possible, giving them the best edu- 
cation in the subject that is available, and letting 
them take their chance of obtaining an appoint- 
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ment when they are fit for one. The difficulty 
with such cases is that to pursue natural history 
with any chance of profit in these days a con- 
siderable knowledge of other subjects, especially 
modern languages, is absolutely indispensable. 
The continually-increasing amount of scientific 
literature which must be taken account of in 
every branch of natural history has much changed 
the condition of study required for it, as has also 
the growing tendency to give appointments solely 
on the results of competitive examination. In 
no case would I discourage the taste altogether, 
but I more often advise some other means of 
making a living, holding on to natural history 
as a recreation and relaxation. To a soldier or 
sailor, for instance, a love of natural history is 
the greatest possible blessing, and still more to the 
man of independent fortune. They are often 
saved by it from all kinds of evil which want 
of wholesome occupation engenders. Their life 
becomes a continuons delight, instead of being 
a burden to themselves and others. Even to 
those mainly engaged in the most absorbing 
money-making pursuits, the refreshment of an 
occasional excursion into the realms of nature 
need not be insisted on. It is perfectly obvious 
to all who have ever had an opportunity of ob- 
serving it. 

With an early love of natural history is almost 
always associated a love of collecting, and probably 
there is no better way of becoming familiar with 
a subject than by making a collection of objects 
illustrating it. The value of all knowledge de- 
pends a great deal upon the amount of labour and 
time spent in acquiring it. The easy methods of 
which we make too much boast in the present 
day, hand-books, pictures, lectures, well-arranged 
public museums, &e., have their drawbacks and 
snares as well as their advantages. They are all 
helps if properly used, but they will not super- 

‘sede, and nothing will ever supersede the down- 
right hard personal work by which all solid, lasting 
knowledge must be gained. The value of making 
a collection of any kind of specimens about which 

ou wish to know something is that you are 
orced to spend time and thought over them, to 
look at them carefully, to prepare them and com- 
pare them, to arrange and name them. In pro- 
portion as a collection has had all this done to it 
will be its value, That a museum depends for its 
utility, not upon its contents, but upon the mode 
of arrangement of its contents, is now a trite say- 
ing. An ill-arranged museum has been well com- 
ed to the letters of the alphabet tossed about 
indiscriminately, meaning nothing ; a well-arranged 
one to the same letters placed in such orderly 
sequence as to produce words of counsel and in- 
struction. Far more, however, than the intrinsic 
value of the collection, in the case of the beginner, 
is its value as a means of education to the owner. 
The arrangement of a collection not only teaches 
the nature and properties of the objects contained 
in it; it also stimulates a desire to know more 
of the similar objects not contained in it, but to 
be found in other and larger collections. Still 
more important than this, as an educator, it calls 
out many valuable practical qualities : originality, 
order, neatness, taste, power of dis- 
criminating small differences and resemblances, all 
- which will be found useful in other spheres of 
ife. 


It matters less what are the contents of a museum 
than that there should be some definite object in 
bringing them together. To be a mere ‘snapper- 
up of unconsidered trifles’ is not forming 
museum, The subject chosen to be illustrated 
by the specimens collected should not be of 
indefinite extent, but have some natural limit, 
This alone will enable the collector to attain to 
the highest goal in the happiness of his occupation: 
the filling in of all the vacant spaces when the 
framework of his collection is completed. The 
richer a series is, the greater joy there is in 
adding to it what still remains wanting. Limits 
to collections of natural history objects are of two 
kinds. Either a particular natural group of 
animals or plants may be selected, as shells, 
butterflies, mosses, seaweeds, &c., or any sub- 
division of these great groups; or else the 
products of particular localities, preferably of 
course that in which the collector lives, may only 
be regarded. A combination of these two methods 
of limitation will generally lead to the most 
manageable and profitable amateur museum, 
Suppose, for instance, our young friend were to 
set himself the task of collecting and preserving 
all the fossils, or all the land and freshwater 
shells, or all the birds’ eggs, or the beetles, to be 
found within a radius, say, of ten miles round 
his dwelling-place, what a fund of knowledge 
he would acquire, not only of the appearance 
of the individual specimens, but of their natural 
surroundings and habits! And what delightful 
rambles he would have in the open air, with eyes 
and ears intently appreciative of all the varied 
beauties of the lovely world in which we dwell, 
lost, unfortunately, to so many who pass through 
it with none of these interests and pleasures ! 

Although a collection with a definite object, 
of specimens obtained, pa. and arranged by 
one’s self is the ideal of a boy’s museum, I do not 
say that the possession of a few miscellaneous 
articles, which are sure to be given by kind 
friends as soon as the taste for possessing them 
is recognised, may not sometimes be an advantage, 
especially as a help in stimulating inquiry and 
knowledge. My first ‘museum’ was, as I recollect, 
very much of this nature. It was contained in 
a large, flat, shallow box with a lid, and I made 
cardboard trays which filled and fitted the bottom 
of the box, and kept the various specimens separate. 
Everything was carefully labelled, and there was 
also a manuscript catalogue in a copybook. No 
boy should ever be allowed to keep any sort 
of museum without a catalogue in which the 
history of every specimen and the date at which 
it came into his possession are carefully entered. 
When the box was outgrown it was superseded 
by a small cabinet with drawers, then by a 
cupboard ; but before I had left the parental home 
for college, an entire small room was dignified 
by the name of my ‘museum.’ It was the love 
of curatorship which thus grew up within 
me, without the remotest external influence or 
inherited predisposition towards it, as none of 
my relatives had any interest in such pursuits, 
that determined my after career, and led to such 
success as I have met with in it. My boyish 
fondness for dissecting animals and preparing 
their skeletons at that time could find no nearer 
outlet in any academic career than in the pursuits 
of a medical student ; and the anatomical museum 
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of my college was at first to me a much greater | 
subject of interest than the wards of the hospital—_ 
so much so in fact, that while still in my second | 
‘s of studentship the curatorship falling vacant, | 


was asked to undertake the office. Here I was 
in my glory, and although later on the more 
practical work of the surgical profession had its 
attractions also, attractions which at one time 
nearly carried me off into the stream of London 
hospital practice, I finally returned to the old 
love, and through a succession of fortunate 
incidents, the museum under my care, instead 
of the one little box with which I began, is now 
the largest, most complete and magnificently 
housed in the world. 

I need hardly say that in all my subsequent 
career I have always looked back at my early 
attempts at curatorial work with especial satisfac- 
tion. The educational power of all work done 
when young can never be overestimated. The 
sooner knowledge is acquired the more valuable 
itis You have it so much longer and it becomes 
so much more a part of yourself. One of the 
first specimens I possessed was a little stuffed 
bird with a brown back and white underneath, 
and a very short tail. I saw it in the window of 
a pawnbroker’s shop in my native town, Stratford- 
on-Avon. I often passed the shop, and looked 
at it with wonder and admiration. At last I 
summoned up courage to ask its price. ‘Three 
pence,’ was the answer. This was a serious 
consideration ; but the financial difficulty being 
overcome, I carried the bird home in triumph. 
Having access to a copy of Bewick’s British 
Birds, I identified it as the dipper or water 
ousel, and even learnt its scientific name, Cinclus 
aquaticus. It was wretchedly stuffed. Though 
more than fifty years have passed since I saw 
it last, for during an absence at school, it, with 
many other treasures, fell into places where 
‘moth and rust do corrupt, its appearance 
is still fixed in my mind’s eye, with its hollow 
back and crooked legs sticking out of impos- 
sible parts of its body; but I was not then 
so critical as I have since become. My only 
reason for mentioning it is because that bird 
became part of my permanent stock of ornitho- 
logical knowledge, and ever since, whether by a 
mountain stream in the Highlands of Scotland or 
arocky river in the Harz or Thuringian Forests 
in Germany, when I see a dipper flitting over 
the rushing water or diving beneath the surface, 
it seems an old familiar friend of my childhood. 
Another specimen of which I have a very 
vivid recollection was labelled in the handwriting 
of the kind donor ‘Bone from Kirkdale Cave, 
Yorkshire.” It was given to me by an old gentle- 
man who lived in the neighbourhood, and whose 
large collection of geological specimens was a 
= delight to me to look over. It was a per- 


ectly valueless fragment from a scientific point of | d 


view, not having characters enough to identify 
the animal to which it belonged, being little more 
in fact than a chip from the surface of a long 
bone, of which thousands were found in the cave. 
But it woke up a train of interest in me, leading 
to the whole subject of caves and their bygone in- 
habitants, and the reading of Buckland’s Reliquie 
Diluviane ; while ever since Kirkdale Cave has 
stood out among all other caves with a sort of 
Tomantic halo conferred upon it in my mind by 


the present of that fragment of bone with all its 
early associations. These are only two instances 
out of any number I could tell of the ways in 
which a boy’s museum may become a source of 
aaa and of interest that may last through 
ife. 


MY LORD DUKE* 
CHAPTER XVI.—‘ LOVE THE GIFT.’ 


Her answer was altogether astonishing; she 
leaned back in the boat and looked him full in 
the face. A quick flush tinged her own, and the 
incomparable eyebrows were raised and archied ; 
but underneath there was an honest tenderness 
which Olivia was not the girl to conceal. 

‘Was that your water-lilies ?’ said she ; but this 
was not the astonishing speech. He had lured 
her afloat on impudently false pretences ; she had 
a right to twit him with that. 

‘There are no water-lilies,’ he confessed ; ‘at 
least, never mind them if there are. Oh, I was 
obliged to make some excuse! There was no- 
where else where we could talk so well. I tell 
you again, I have the cheek to love you! I can’t 
help it; I’ve loved you ever since that day in 
London, and you’ve got to know it for good or 
bad. If it makes you very angry I’ll row you 
back this minute.” He was resting on his oars 
under cover of the little island ; the Towers were 
out of sight. 

‘Why in the world didn’t you speak yester- 
day ?’ was Olivia’s extraordinary reply. 

‘ Yesterday ?’ faltered Jack. 

‘Tt was a chance !’ 

‘Not for me! My tongue was tied. Olivia, I 
was under a frightful cloud yesterday! You 
don’t understand ’—— 

‘What if Ido? What if I did at the time ?’ 

‘T don’t see how you could,’ said Jack. 

‘Instinctively, replied Olivia, to screen her 
mother, ‘I knew something was wrong; and, I 
have since been told what. If only you had 
spoken then !’ 

She dropped her eyes swiftly; the tear ran 
down her cheek. 

‘But why? Why then, better than now ?’ 

‘Because J care too,’ she whispered, so that the 
words just travelled to his ear. 

‘Olivia! My—do you know what you’ve 
said? Do you mean it ?” 

‘Of course I care. I mean that much. You 
are different from everybody else.’ 

‘Then’ 

‘There must be no “then.”? 

‘But you said you cared. Tell me—I don’t 
understand,’ 

‘I can never marry you,’ said Olivia, looking 
him once more in the face. And her eyes were 


ry. 

"Why not, if it is true—that you care ?’ 
‘Because you are what you are—and I—oh! 
how can I say it even to you? I am so ashamed. 
I have been thrown at your head from the very 
firss—no, I have no right to say that. How I 
hate everything I say! You must understand ; 
I am sure you do. Well, in the beginning I 


couldn’t bear to speak to you, because I knew— . 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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what was hoped—and I seemed to see and hear it _ 
in every look and word. It hurt me more than 

] ever can tell you. The same sort of thing had | 
happened before, but I had never minded it then. | 


‘T am right,’ he answered bitterly, ‘and you are 
right. No wonder you dread the hard things that 
would be said of you! For take away the name 
and the money, and what am 1? A back-block 


I suppose all mothers are like that; it’s natural larrikin—a common stockman !’ 


enough, when you come to think, and I’m sure I | 
never resented it before. I wouldn’t have minded | 
it in your case either ; I wouldn’t have minded | 
anything if I hadn’t 

he words would not come. 

‘Hadn’t what?’ he said. 

‘If | hadn’t liked you—off my own bat !’ 

‘But if you really do, my glorious girl, surely 
that fixes it? We have nothing to do with any- 
rd else. What does it matter how they take 
it? 

‘It matters to my pride.’ 

*T don’t see where your pride comes in.’ 

‘Of course you don’t; you are not behind the 
scenes, 
going to give my own people away to that extent, 
not even to you. But—I can just picture my 
mother’s face if we went in this very minute and 
told her we were engaged! She would fall upon 
both our necks !’ 

‘That wouldn’t matter, said Jack stolidly. 
*That would be all right.’ 

‘It would be dreadful—dreadful. I couldn't 
bear it when I know that yesterday ’—— 

She checked herself firmly. 

‘Well, what of yesterday ?’ 

‘It would have been quite a different thing.’ 

‘What! if I’d spoken then?’ 

‘I—think so.’ 

would have said’—— 

‘I should have found out what your trouble 
was. You would have told me everything. And 
then -and then’—— 

He leaned still farther forward. 

‘Tf you had wanted me very much ’—— 

‘I do want you very much.’ 

*T should have found it easier to say “ yes ”’— 
the word was hardly audible—‘ than I ever shall 
now !’ 

‘But why, Olivia? Tell me why !’ 

‘You force it from me, word by word,’ com- 
plained the girl. 

‘Then let me see. I think I begin to see. 
You like me in myself almost well enough to 
marry me. Well, thank God for that much! 
But you don’t want to marry the Duke of St 
Osmund’s because you’re mortally afraid of what 
people will say. You think they’ll say you’re 
doing it for the main chance. And so they will 
—and so they may! They wouldn’t say it, and 
you wouldn’t think it, of any other man in my 

sition. No, it’s because I’m not fit for my 

illet; that’s how it is! Not fit for it, and not fit 

for you; so they’d naturally think you were 
marrying me for what I’d got, and that you 
couldn’t bear. Ah yes, I see hard enough ; it’s 
as —_ as a pikestaff now !’ 

‘he girl saw too; with the unconscious blunt- 
ness of a singularly direct nature, he had stripped 
her scruples bare, and their littleness horrified 
Olivia. The moral cowardice of her hesitation 
came home to her with an insupportable pang, 
and her mind was made up before his last sen- 
tences put her face in flames. 

‘You are wrong,’ she could only murmur ; ‘oh, 
you are dreadfully wrong !’ 


And I can’t make you see; I’m not 


‘The man for me,’ said Olivia hoarsely. 

* Ah yes, if 1 were not such a public match !’ 

‘Whatever you are—whatever you may be—if 
you want me still’—— 

‘Want you! I have wanted you from the 
first ; I shall want you till the last !’ 

Her reply was indistinct ; her tears were fall- 
ing fast ; he took her two white hands, but even 
‘them he did not touch with his lips. A great 
silence held them both, and all the world; the 
island willows kissed the stream ; in the sheet of 
gold beyond a fish leaped, and the ripple reached 
the boat in one long thin fold, The girl spoke 
first. 

‘We need not be in a hurry to tell everybody, 
‘she began ; but the words were retracted in the 
‘same breath. ‘What am I saying? Of course 

we will tell. Oh, what a contempt you must 
have for me !’ 

‘I love you,’ he answered simply. ‘I am too 
happy to live. It is all too good to be true. Me 
of all men—the old bushman !’ 

She looked lovingly on his bearded and sun- 
burnt face, shining as she had never seen it shine 
before. 

‘No; it’s the other way about,’ she said. ‘I 
am not half good enough for you—you who were 
so brave in your trouble—who have 
been so simple always in your prosperity. It 
| was enough to turn any one’s head ; but you—ah! 
_I don’t only love you ; 1 admire you, dear. May 

God help me to make you happy !’ : 

They stayed much longer on the lake, finally 

‘disembarking on its uttermost shore, because 
Olivia was curious to see how the hut would look 
in the first rosy light of her incredible happiness, 
And when they came to it the sunlight glinted 
on the new iron roofing ; the lime-trees exhaled 
their resin in the noonday heat following the 
midnight rain; and the shadows were shot with 
| golden shafts, where all was golden to the lovers’ 
eyes. 
| gon made a diffident swain ; it was the girl 
‘who slipped her hand into his. 
‘You will never pull it down?’ she said. ‘We 
will use it for a summer-house, and to remind 
you of your old life. And one day you will take 
me out to the Riverina, and show me the hut you 
really lived in, and all your old haunts. Oh, I 
shouldn’t mind if we had both to go out there for 
good! A hut would take far less looking after 
than the Towers, and I should have you much 
more to myself. What fun it would be !’ 

Jack thought this a pretty speech, but the girl 
herself was made presently aware of its insin- 
cerity. They had retraced their steps; and 
there in front of them, cool and gray in the 
mellow August sunshine, with every buttress 
thrown up by its shadow, and the very spires 
perfectly reflected in the sleeping lake, stood the 
stately home which would be theirs for ever. 
Olivia saw it with a decidedly new thrill. She 
‘was looking on her future home, and yet her 
husband would be this simple fellow! Wealth 
could not cloy, nor grandeur overpower, with 
‘such a mate ; that was perhaps the substance of 
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_ journeying in the woods for many weeks with 


— nor engaged her fancy any more. 


_ might tramp along the heavy beach with pretty | 
| frequent detours into the forest to avoid the worst 
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her thought. It simplified itself next moment. 
What had she done to deserve such happiness ? 
What could she ever do? And a possible taber- 
nacle in the bush entered into neither question, 


A COCOA-NUT PLANTATION IN 
MOSQUITO. 


By Row W. Cater. 


In the summer of ’93 I arrived at the mouth 
of the Wawa River, on the Mosquito Coast of 
Nicaragua, from the interior, whence I had 
journeyed in the hope of catching a trading 
schooner that would convey me and the jungle 
produce I had accumulated to Bluefields. But on 
the Caribbean Sea punctuality is almost as rare 
a virtue as in the cities of Granada, Leon, and 
Managua. The vessel, I learned, was sure to be a 
fortnight behind time, and would probably not 
arrive fora month. That being so, I resolved to 
visit the Wounta Cocoa-nut Plantation, owned by 
an old acquaintance, Mr Gustav A. Schultz. 

To reach the mouth of the Wounta, or Kuka- 
laya River, which is some twenty miles south of 
the Wawa, I had choice of two routes. I might 
put to sea in a cockleshell, provided that I could 
induce a crew of Indians to run the risk ; or I 


bits of—I cannot call it road. As I had been 


rubber-gatherers, mahogany -cutters, and heron- 
_ hunters, a voyage, if short, by sea seemed a very 


_ showed their interest in various ways. 


desirable change, and I resolved to hire a boat. 
Much gesticulation and a little Spanish enabled 
me to make the natives at the mouth of the 
Wawa comprehend my requirements ; and my | 
belongings and I were soon on board the stoutest 
dug-out the community possessed, Most of the | 
able-bodied villagers came to see us off, and 


This was 


_ not surprising, for the two bold fellows who for a | 


In an instant, almost, we were amongst them. 
A monster struck us fair. The rickety craft, half 
full of water, trembled from stem to stern, and 
for the space of a second recoiled from the blow. 
That was a perilous moment. But in like 
hazards, often dared, the natives of the Mosquito 
shore long since won their reputation, My bold 
fellows uttered one tremendous yell, then, by 
sheer strength of muscle, they lifted the boat out 
of the trough. Snatching a jicara gourd, I baled 
in desperate haste, for the water reached almost 
to my waist as I sat. The Indian at the prow 
looked round and laughed—at my ghastly face, 
doubtless. The danger was over. 

‘Well done!’ I cried, in English, ‘ You shall 
have an extra dollar each for that, 

Both laughed then. English might be an un- 
known tongue, but ‘dollar’ needed no iuter- 
preter. 

As soon as the water had been got rid of, we 
hoisted a very primitive sail, and turned the stem 
of the dug-out southwards, Then we ‘ ripped,’ as 
boatmen say. Now between two walls of green 
water, with only a strip of sky visible, now on 
the crest of a roller, we skimmed along, until, 
without further peril, we at length rode abreast 
of the Wounta. 

There we had to negotiate another bar, but this 
time the great waves, shoreward bound, travelled 
with us. A hundred yards or more away from 
the broken water the dug-out began to tremble so 
violently that I felt compelled to cling to the 
gunwale on either hand, But I was soon glad to 
let go and grip the thwart. A score at least of 


| black sharks were racing us with the evident 


purpose of being on the spot should we chance to 
capsize. Every now and then one would dive 
beneath our craft, and my sensations when, as 
occasionally happened, the hungry brute struck 


; the keel in rising, were anything but agreeable. 


One, indeed, rose so close that, fearing he was 
about to attempt to snatch a meal out of the boat, 
I drew my revolver quickly and pulled the 
trigger. But the pe was damp, as may be 
supposed. 

eanwhile, my daring Mosquitos were racing 


_ few dollars had pledged themselves to take me to the waves, One sat in the stern, steering-paddle 

Wounta might never return. It was just a toss in hand, the other near the prow. From time to 
up, as I presently became convinced. time the steersman glanced over his shoulder. If 

Mosquito Indians are the best canoe-men in the | a big wave were approaching, both rested on their 
world, the most skilful and the bravest, and they | paddles until it had almost overtaken us, when, 
had need be. We put to sea in a craft about with a shout, the two commenced paddling as 
eighteen feet long, cut out of a cedar trunk, and | hard as they could, striving to keep pace with the 


hollowed with fire and adzes. When the two, 
natives, myself, and my luggage were aboard, the | 
gunwale showed only a few inches above the 
water. 

I had supposed that we should hug the shore as 
closely as possible, but the Indians had no such 
intention. Paddling with a will, they urged the 
dugout straight for the bar, where the strong 
current of the river meets the inflowing tide, and 
great rollers hurl themselves upon the sand-bank, 
which, silted down from the interior, is for ever 
growing at the mouths of most of the rivers on 
this coast, until in course of time each so-called 
harbour becomes a lagoon, and another bar is 
formed farther out at sea. 

As we drew near the curling foam-tipped | 
waves, mounting high above our heads, the 
Indians plied their paddles at a great speed. | 


breaker, on whose crest we were thus enabled to 
mount safely. So, urged by sail, paddle, and 
rollers, we glided over the bar into smooth water, 
whither the sharks evidently did not think it 
worth while to follow. Two hours later I reached 
Wounta Plantation, where the warmth of Mr 
Schultz’s greeting made amends for the perils 
of the journey. 

Although the Mosquito Coast is 
fringed with cocoa-nut palms, Wounta Plantation 
is the only one of any importance where Cocos 
nucifera is systematically cultivated—so far as I 
am aware. It comprises about 2560 acres, held 
under a fifty years’ lease at the ridiculous annual 
rental of three cents, native currency, or about 
three farthings per acre. At that period (1893) 
some 20,000 palins had been planted. Of these 
about 8000 were bearing fruit, and of the remain- 
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ing 12,000 trees “0 be doubtless, are now bearing, 
and others will shortly begin to bear, so that eac 
year the output is increased. Every year, also, a 
large number of nuts were taken from the 
‘nursery’ and planted out, for at that time some- 
thing like three square miles of the estate were 
still uncultivated—in short, there was room for 
100,000 more palms. 

Visitors to tropical countries soon learn to look 
upon the cocoa-nut palm much as we do on the oak 
orelm. It is in almost every landscape near the 
sea. But no person who has once surveyed an 
evenly-planted grove of them will deny the 
beauty of the spectacle. At Wounta they stand 
in serried ranks, straight as an arrow, and one 
may gaze up their avenues until the converging 
lines on either side meet and fade in the distance. 

As regards the method of cultivation, I cannot 
do better than quote from a letter written by 
Mr Schultz, in Taly of last year, wherein he 
explains that the ‘cocoa-nut-walk’ has been ‘a 
second-hand investment’ to fill up his leisure 
time, and that it has been much neglected. 

‘The palm,’ he writes, ‘requires the sea air, or 
better, the sea spray. The most suitable soil for 
its cultivation is coral sand intermixed with 
earth, The nuts should not be planted less than 
thirty feet apart, as the roots extend quite that 
distance, forming a complete network, When 
commencing a cocoa-nut plantation, the first thing 
that must be done is to accumulate a quantity of 
sound nuts in the husk, or coir, and place them 
close together in rows, to form a “nursery.” At 
intervals, forked uprights, three feet high, should 
be fixed in the ground, and slender poles stretched 
across to support a light roof of palm or other 
leaves. If watered once a week in dry weather, 
all the nuts should sprout in the course of two 
months. 

‘When the “nursery” has been prepared, the 
next thing is to clear the land. the trees and 
brushwood must be cut down and burned after 
lying a month to dry, when the ground is ready. 
Two-thirds only of each mother-nut should be 
covered with soil, and the sprouts should be 
turned towards that quarter whence come the 
most wind and moisture, At the expiration 


of a year the soil, for the space of ten feet round | 


each nut, should be thoroughly cleaned and 
loosened with a hoe. This is most essential. 
The more attention given to the young palms, 
the quicker they will grow and bear. Close to my 
house, where the palms could scarcely esca 
being attended to, I had them in blossom in the 
third year. 

‘It is unnecessary to gather the nuts, unless 
they are wanted for drinking purposes when half 
matured, as when ripe they drop to the ground. 
On good land, if planted and kept clean as pre- 
viously described, the grower may safely calculate 
upon an annual crop of at least a hundred nuts 
from each tree, and as they drop continually 
throughout the year, it is an unceasing income. 
The fibre, or coir, also may be turned to account, 
though I allowed it to rot. In addition to the 
cocoa-nuts, the ground may be planted with 
cotton, pea-nuts, castor-oil beans, &., during the 
first two or three years, and the produce of these 
will help to pay expenses without injuring the 
palms in any way.’ 


Mr Schultz, who has been succeeded in the 


management of the plantation by his son, and ig 
not now residing in Nicaragua, concludes his 
letter by remarking in connection with the un. 
satisfactory settlement of certain claims on the 
Nicaraguan government, relating to gold-mines: 
‘I wish I had been English born, England 
would have settled my matter long ago; but 
Germany, on account of the Nicaragua petty 
trade, places justice aside’ This is rather in- 
teresting in the light of recent events, 

To return to the cocoa-nuts. I am able to 
Mr Schultz’s information. The 
palms will bear nuts in the fourth year if they 
are kept very clean and the soil is constantly 
loosened ; but if they are badly cultivated, ten 
years may elapse. The sea air is essential. In- 
deed, Cocos nucifera will not grow beyond a certain 
distance from the sea. 

In addition to the roof of leaves, it is desirable 
to cover the nuts in the ‘nursery’ with sand and 
seaweed to the depth of an inch ; and 1 think 
they should be watered daily in the dry season 
until they germinate. In two to three months 
after laying down, a white shoot will spring from 
one of the three depressions at the base of the 
nut, and a thin root from each of the others, 
The latter penetrate the ground ; and soon after 
they become firmly attached, the fibrous husk of 
the nut splits and falls off. Nuts sown in April 
may be planted out in September, but during the 
first year they should be carefully protected from 
the direct rays of the sun a the attacks of 
rats, wild pigs, and cattle. Given an abundance 
of water, genial moist breezes, and a sandy soil, 
palm trees have been known to yield, on an 
average, half a ton of nuts year after year. 
Every few weeks during the rainy season they 
flower, so that ripe fruit and newly-opened 
blossoms may often be seen upon the same tree. 
The flowers form in clusters round the top of the 
stem, within a large sheath which splits, withers, 
and falls off when the bloom is fully developed. 

Now for the financial aspect. Good land on 
the Mosquito shore may be purchased at 5s. an 
acre, or leased, as we have seen, at three farthings 
per acre upwards, For fifty cents, native currency, 
or ls. per annum, land sufficient to support one 
palm may be obtained and prepared, and the 
tree planted and kept clean until it arrives at a 
bearing age. This should happen not later than 
the fifth year, by which time each palm will 
have cost 5s. Nuts are sold by the thousand ; 
each thousand will require ten trees, costing 
£2, 10s., or, including ele , £2, 12s, 6d, 
to produce. Add the freight to London, £2 per 
thousand nuts, and the total net capital expendi- 
ture will be £4, 12s. 6d. The average selling 
price of nuts in London is £4 per thousand, to 
which must be added 6s. 4d., the net value of the 
coir, bringing the total proceeds to £4, 6s. 4d., or 
eighty-eight per cent. for the five years on a net 
— expenditure of £4, 12s. 6d. 

t must be borne in mind that the above figures 
relate to the first bearing year and the four 
Ee, years only. The cost of cultivation, 

c., for the second bearing year and each year 
after will of course be only one-fifth of the sum 
expended during the first five years. In short, 
the joint proceeds of the first and second years 
crops will liquidate the net capital invested, an 
leave a surplus of about 10s. on each ten trees, 
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which, in the third bearing year, the capital 
having all been paid back, so to say, will amount, 
roughly, to £1, 12s. Increase the number of trees 
to 100,000, and the planter’s gross annual income 
will be £16,000, plus the original capital, 
refunded. 

The cocoa-nut grower is not obliged to export 
his nuts. He may ship his produce in the form 
of oil, of which forty nuts will yield a gallon. 
This is largely used in the manufacture of soap, 
candles, &c., and for the hair, Or he may make 
it into butter. A writer in the Jewish Chronicle 
recently described a new ‘ Kosher’ product called 
‘Nucoline,” which is cocoa-nut butter, pure and 
simple. Its introduction into Europe has hitherto 
been prevented by reason of its so quickly becom- 
ing rancid. This difficulty, however, has, it is 
declared, been overcome by a patented process of 
refining which removes the characteristic odour 
and taste of the nut oil, and transforms it into 
a really palatable fat or butter of such stability 
that it remains odourless and sweet for many 
months, It is said that butter made from ripe 
cocoa-nuts more closely resembles that from cows’ 
milk than any other fat, its chemical constituents 
being almost identical. 

The planter may also profitably employ his 
produce in feeding cattle. Even trees which 
chance to be blown down may be turned to 
account. The timber, which is known as ‘ Porcu- 
pine Wood,’ is often used in shipbuilding, cabinet 
work, for farm implements, &e. 

Nor need the cocoa-nut grower on the Mosquito 
Coast confine himself to Cocos nucifera. In addi- 
tion to the cotton, pea-nuts, and castor-oil plants 
mentioned by Mr Schultz, hardy fibrous grasses, 
such as Ramie and Henequen (Sisal Hemp), 
may be grown between the palms ; as also may 
bananas, plantains, fig-trees, mangoes, and various 
other fruits. Mr Schultz, indeed, devoted more 
attention to gold-mining and the india-rubber 
trade than to his cocoa-nuts. 

Attached to Wounta Plantation there is a large 
ranch which in March ’95, the date of my last 
visit, comprised from three to four hundred head 
of cattle. There is also at Mr Schultz’s house a 
store which is constantly visited by rubber- 
gatherers (huléros) and miners, who there ex- 
change gold and forest produce for merchandise 
from Europe or the United States. 

Before choosing land for a plantation, the means 
of conveying the nuts toa market must be con- 
sidered, As there is no harbour at Wounta, when 
Mr Schultz had a cargo ready he was obliged to 
send a messenger to the nearest port with a 
request for the next steamer or schooner to anchor 
out at sea in front of his estate. The cargo was 
then put aboard from his own specially con- 
structed surf-boats, of which he owned quite a 
little fleet. 

But even with this drawback, the plantation at 
Wounta is very favourably situated in comparison 
with many in the East ; and the cocoa-nut palm 
on the Mosquito Coast is wonderfully free Senn 
animal and insect pests. In Ceylon, for instance, 
various beetles, of which Batocera rubus is the 
chief offender, penetrate the trunk and deposit 
their eggs. The grubs hatch and work their way 
upwards until they reach the young buds, which 
they promptly devour, often killing the tree. 
The palm-squirrel (Sciwrus palmarwm) is another 


nuisance unknown in Mosquito, This lively 
little fellow pierces the depressions in the base 
of young nuts and feasts on the milk. Then 
there are several species of birds which build 
above and around the flower sheath, and delight 
to pick off the newly opened blossoms, Last, 
though not least, there is the well-known East 
Indian crab (Birgus latro), which is said to crawl 
up the stem and pinch the fruit-stalks until the 
unripe nuts drop to the ground, when, descend- 
ing, it tears off the fibre covering the eye-holes, 
allows the milk to exude, and feeds off the fleshy 
pulp within. A plantation on the Mosquito 
Coast, however, is happily free from all of these. 

For sport-loving Englishmen there is a great 
inducement to settle in this part of Nicaragua. 
At Wounta, deer, pumas, jaguars, and wild pigs 
were frequent visitors in ’93, as also in 795, and 
it is unlikely that they have all been exter- 
minated. 

I was sitting on the veranda with Mr Schultz 
one evening, when Benancio, his assistant and 
general overseer, came running up. 

‘At the corral, seiior, he cried, ‘the cattle are 
stampeding ! It is a tigre!’ 

My host snatched up his rifle and gave me 
another. Next moment we were hastening after 
Benancio in the direction of the corral, a large 
space, generally bare, surrounded by a high rail- 
ing, where the cattle are driven for the night. 
This stands on the shore of a lagoon about three 
hundred yards from the house, 

Pausing, Benancio, a pure-blooded Indian, 
active as a deer, allowed us to catch him up. The 
horses were snorting and galloping madly round ; 
the horned cattle bellowed and moaned in 
extremity of terror—proof enough that either a 
jaguar or a puma had gained access to the corral. 
Shouting to calm the horses and cattle, we 
climbed the high rails and made for a shed within 
the enclosure. There was no moon, and only a 
few stars were visible. 

‘Look out !’ cried the cocoa-nut planter as we 
approached the hut, looming dimly through the 
mist. Next instant his rifle cracked. ‘Shoot, 
Benancio !’ he thundered. The head mozo, a dead 


shot, and born woodsman and hunter, sprang: 


forward. His rifle spoke, and down from the 
roof of the building tumbled a full-grown jaguar, 
or tigre, as the natives call this powerful, savage 
brute. Shot through the spine and shoulder, it 
lay writhing in the dust until Benancio put an 
tr to its struggles with a bullet through the 
rain. 

Until the mozo fired his first shot—I had not 
--been able to distinguish the jaguar, but Mr 
Schultz said it was just about to spring down 
upon him when Benancic’s bullet through the 
spine paralysed it. 

After we had soothed the cattle—no easy task 
—Mr Schultz and I returned to the bungalow. 
Benancio waited for the moonlight to enable him 
to skin the tigre without spoiling the pelt. 

My host informed me that although jaguars 
and pumas frequently visited the plantation, this 
was the first that had entered the corral to his 
knowledge during the many years that he had 
dwelt there. 

In the course of my various visits to Wounta 
Plantation I accompanied Mr Schultz and 
Benancio on several hunting expeditions, and I 
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found life at the bungalow so pleasant that T 
was always very sorry when a steamer or schooner 
bound for Bluefields or Greytown signalled us 
from the offing, and I had to depart. 


| 
THE BELEAGUERED LADY. 
CHAPTER III. 


For a space I lay still in the water, wondering | 
what I should do, and expecting every moment | 
to have the man challenge me and fire. Then, | 
when he did not stir, I moved forward as 
quietly as possible and laid hold of the weedy 
rock 


It was too dark, despite the stars, to see very 
clearly, but I perceived that the man was a sentry | 
of the Parliamentary forces. I wondered why he 
did not move or give some other sign of having 
perceived me. Suddenly the thing was explained, | 
for the figure gave a clumsy lurch forward, and 
the man uttered an exclamation that showed he 
had been sleeping. 

I ducked my head until it was half under | 
water, my white face pressed against the slimy | 
weed, and felt that my knife was where I might | 
come at it easily. Then I resigned myself to wait 
until the seutry should move a little distance 
away, when I was resolved to make an effort to 
slip past him unperceived and get to the castle 
walls. But the water began to chill me so that 
I feared lest I should presently be altogether 
numbed and incapable of action. In the im- 
patience thus engendered, I raised myself in the 
water and looked over the edge of the rock. 
A faint but quite unmistakable sound reached 


minutes longer. I must take decisive action upon 
the instant. 

‘You have shown a pretty faculty of prompt 
obedience,’ I said to the fellow. ‘I now require | 
you to strip, and that right quickly. Also, you 
may tell me the pass-word of the night, 

‘But that means death to me,’ said the man. 

‘Obedience means at least a chance of life? | 
said. ‘The other thing’—— 

Nothing else was needed. The man began to | 
doff his clothes with hands that trembled in thejy | 
haste. ‘ To-morrow is the word,’ he said. 

‘I shall presently shoot you,’ I said, ‘if it 
appears that you have lied,’ 
‘I swear ‘tis the plain truth,’ he protested, 
‘To-morrow is the word as it was given me to- 

night,’ 

‘Make haste with your disrobing,’ I said, keep- 
ing him still at the matchlock’s end, and 2 
obeyed me with such alacrity that he soon stood 
before me naked as he was born. 

‘Now,’ I said, ‘ you will step into the water and 
conceal yourself where I lay hid until I was 
assured that you slept. Remember, too, that, | 
though the game I am to play will bring me | 
presently into a pe of some danger, I shall 
shoot instantly if you make an effort to betray 


ne.’ 

The fellow did as he was told, albeit after | 
some protests, and I showed him how to keep in | 
hiding. ‘The position is one of little dignity, I 
said, ‘but you will find it safe so long as you are 
wise. Meanwhile, I will be dressing ; the night 
grows chilly, and I have been long in the 
water.’ 

There was no time for carefulness. I placed 
my knife convenient to my hand, and bundled 


into the man’s cast clothes without 


myself 
me. I knew that the sentry was sleeping once ’ 
again. ,the water. I confess I was choicely uncom- 

This was no time for hesitation. I raised , fortable when my toilet was completed, but I was 
myself still farther, then leapt upon the rock ready to come to the next scene of this adventure, 


|troubling to remove such as 1 had worn in 


and sprang at the man, possessing myself of his | 
weapon in an instant. I withdrew a little and | 
pointed it at him, and so we stood in silence See | 
a moment. I had come half-naked out of the | 
great sea, and that without a warning: the man, | 
suddenly wakened from his sleep, was too 
frightened for words, 

‘Let me advise you to be silent” I said. ‘I 
must consider what I will do with you ; but I am 
at least sure of one thing, that you will be wise in 
keeping silence.’ 

The man obeyed me readily enough, but for the 
life of me I could not see how my present situa- 
tion was any better than that in which I had | 
found myself before I left the water. He could 
do me no harm for the present, but as soon as 
I had left him he would assuredly give the alarm, 
and I could not take him with me into the 
castle, 

Suddenly my anxiety grew more immediate ; | 
he had had time in which to fall asleep at his | 
post. I kuew that the discipline of the Parlia- | 
mentary forces was most excellent, and guessed 
that he would not be left unvisited for many 


| approach, 


for which I should have been singularly ill- 
prepared had I delayed a moment longer. 

For I had but newly taken my matchlock and 
reminded the Puritan of the need of silence and 


invisibility, when I heard the sound of footsteps, 


and knew the captain was approaching, 

‘The word ?’ he said. 

‘To-morrow !’ I answered, holding myself in 
readiness to fire on the man in the water at an 
instant’s notice if he should have led me astray. 
There was no need of the precaution. 


‘Ten by the clock,’ he answered, giving the — 


‘Then keep a good watch,’ he said, 


countersign, 
n the slightest sign of an 


‘and give the alarm u 


rapidly, and there is no telling when an attack 
may be made by sea or land.’ : 

‘Ay, sir” I answered, watching him with a 
great air of relief as he retreated and was lost 
to sight. But the man in the water had still to 
be dealt with, and I could think of no method 
of disposing of him. It was he who suggested a 
way out of the difficulty. 

“In half-an-hour they will come to relieve me, 
he said softly, ‘and it will be poor comfort to 
_ to kill me if you die yourself a moment 

ter. 


They say the Royalists are advancing — 
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‘That is astonishingly true,” I said; ‘but it I was to enter. Suddenly I broke into a run. 
would seem to be the fate that is before us.’ There was a great disturbance below me: the 

‘If you would have some trust in my word,’ he! guard had come and found the sentry absent. 
continued, ‘I can see a way out of it. I did not) The alarm had been raised. 
betray you in the matter of the pass-word.’ 

‘You offer a testimonial that is not altogether 


convincing,’ I said. ‘1 would trust the Fiend him- IN A SUNNY ISLAND. 
self so long as I had him naked, and in the water, By ALAN WALTERS, 
within a yard or two of my gun’s muzzle.’ Author of A Lotos-eater in Capri, &e. 


‘Listen to reason,’ he said. ‘If I am to save 


pen | Queen of the Mediterranean,’ are not less varied 


how you have outwitted me. Now, I am sick | than the historic associations connected with her 

of this work, being something of a coward from , Past. In shape an irregular triangle—whence her 

birth. I would give the world to be away before , ancient name of Trinacria—the island covers an 

the Royalists come and we are shut in between | area of some 11,000 square miles, the greater part 
| 


THE physical beauties of Sicily, often called ‘The 


two forces,’ of which is broken cultivated ground, along 
‘And so you propose—-?’ I queried. which run several mountain chains culminating 
‘I am a swimmer myself,’ he said, ‘and I would | eastward in the superb mass of Etna. 
suggest that you should take my word for it that| There is scarcely a rood of Sicilian soil that is 
I will swim away from the island and strike the | not rich in memories of valorous deeds, and with 
coast to the east of Marazion, and so go up the, which the destinies of the mightiest nations of 
county into my own country. At least you will the old world are not closely interwoven. Again 
have a chance of accomplishing your desire—of and again have the streets of her cities, her hill- 
entering the castle, I presume—without let or, sides, her streams and harbours, been dyed with 
hindrance from me.’ , the blood of victors and vanquished. The Gulf 
Time pressed. At least I should have some , of Milazzo, on the north coast, was the scene of 
minutes in which to effect my entrance, and if the | three of the bloodiest naval battles of ancient 
alarm should be raised before I had done so, I | times; under the shadow of the castled crag of 
might still, with good luck, make my escape by , baleful Scylla calamity fell upon the war-ships 
water. , of Richard the Lion-hearted ; within gunshot of 
‘Go, L said, ‘without delay, I shall watch so, Taormina the gallant De Ruyter received his 
long as I am able, and I am an excellent shot death-wound ; beneath the walls of wonderful 
at short distances.’ Girgenti the brave knights of Malta encountered 
The man slipped away from the rock and swam | death and defeat at the hands of their foes. 
swiftly seawards, I watched him for a while.| From a commercial point of view also, Sicily 
Then a sudden fit of impatience touk hold upon possesses no little interest, and would, if better 
me. I flung the matchlock into the sea, and | governed, undoubtedly yield imposing revenues 
climbed the steep ascent to the castle as swiftly | to the illustrious but poverty-stricken kingdom 
as night be. of which she forms a part. As it is, want, misery, 
The man in the water had kept his word, and | and dangerous discontent are in pitiful evidence 
there came no sound to betray me ; but the need | on every side. The most important natural pro- 
of haste was still imperative. Yet I had come | duct (next to corn) has from very early times 
on this mad errand relying absolutely upon the | been sulphur, a commodity now decreasing in 
assistance of Rose Mundy, and if she should fail | value owing to the vigorous competition of the 
me, I might yet be lost. I came beneath the cheaper and better made stuff from the mines of 
window which had been hers, and began to, Japan. The richest Sicilian sulphur-mines are 
whistle very softly the air of an old west country | at Lercara (easily reached from Palermo by | 
song that was dear to both of us. and at Villarosa, half-way between Girgenti an 
Catania. Fifty years ago the export reached 
350,000 tons annually; now it does not touch a 
third of that quantity. It is probable that the 
trade will still further decline, unless modern 
I came to the end of a verse, and had produced | scientific methods of separating the ore are 
no effect. I began the air again, but stopped | allowed to supersede the clumsy old-fashioned 
suddenly when I heard a faint sound of the | ones still in use. The same may be said also of 
opening of a window. Silence followed. I began rock-salt, which is very inadequately worked, but 
again. | should be an important item in the mineral 
‘Dick!’ cried a voice that would call me back | wealth of the island. Among metals are found, 
to life again though I had been dead a long life- _ though to no great extent, silver, lead, antimony, 
time,’ | copper, and iron, Anthracite and petroleum also 
‘Hist!’ Teried. ‘I could not keep away, and exist; the latter having in bygone times been 
so I am come back. In five minutes the alarm , so extensively used as to acquire the name of 
will be given, and I may be lost. Speak to those | Sicilian oil, Alum too is found, but in far less 
at the gate, and tell them how it is. You know quantities than in the neighbouring Lipari Isles. 
my voice. Tell them that you know it is I, for | liny tells us of Sicilian emeralds (probably 
Tam he who waited for Rose Mundy one day in jaspers); and at the present day cornelians and 
spring at the broken cromlech.’ /agates are not uncommon, the latter so called 
‘Dear heart, she cried, ‘the voice was enough. | from the small river Achates in the south, To 
Then she disappeared, and I moved gingerl | these we must add alabaster, amber, cinnabar, 
under the castle walls towards the part at me ; and emery ; while a certain mysterious substance 


My sweetheart, come away. 
Can’t you hear the glad song, 
The glad song of the sweet nightingale? 
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known as polvere di Baida (from a village near 
Palermo) enjoyed for many centuries ahi hy 
reputation, and was sold to the ignorant as ‘the | 
elixir of life.’ 

In the matter of climate Sicily stands well- 
nigh supreme. With a personal experience of | 
many climes, we do not hesitate to aver that this 
favoured ‘island of the sun’ enjoys, taken all the | 
year round, as delightful weather as is anywhere 
to be found. Without the oppressive heat and _ 


less to her days of opulent splendour, when her 
walls were fourteen miles in cixeuit, than to 
her later times of terrible fatality, and to that 
supreme day, the very turning-point of her 
prosperity, when ‘all Sicily was conquered in 
Syracuse,’ and the tearful eyes of Marcellus gazed 
upon the prize at last within his grasp. 

At Palermo la felice a yet fairer scene meets 
our eyes. The hills that stand on three sides 
round the venerable Phoenician city trend, with 


languor of the tropics, the damp of Madeira, or delicately broken outlines, towards the Tyr. 
the excessive dryness of Egypt, the climate (at rhenian Sea, tinted with such loveliness of 
least at Palermo) surpasses, in our opinion, that aerial hue, that at early dawn or at the hour of 
of any other health station in the world. The | midnight, beneath the beams of a full moon, the 
mean temperature in August is but seventy-eight panorama resembles some fleeting fabric of the 
degrees Fahrenheit—less than Florence—and in fancy that ‘must fade e’en as we gaze.” Within 


January but fifty-two, showing a range of only 
twenty-six degrees, figures that it would be 
difficult to improve upon. The only drawbacks 
are occasional blasts of sirocco (not unhealthy, and 
usually but for a few hours, during which one | 
hundred degrees in the shade may be registered) | 


her ‘shell of gold, close to the margin of the 
tideless sea, lies couched the loveliest of Ocean's 
Nereids, the grand old city non Siciliw modo sed 
Italie totius pulcherrima, still rich in memorials 
of Arabian and Saracen, her masters from Rome 
and Athens and Carthage, barbarian Ostrogoth, 


and a little too much wind on the eastern coust. | the masterful sons of the Norman Tancred, the 
At Palermo the rainfall is twenty-two inches, and hated Angevine. On the north-west rise pre- 
at Syracuse sixteen inches, December (three inches) cipitously the red crags of Monte Pellegrino, 
being the wettest, and July (one-sixth) the driest. | called by Goethe ‘the most beautiful promon- 
The island lies within the zone of winter rains,’ tory in the world? Nor is such praise extra- 
and hazy unsettled weather sets in usually after vagant, whether we consider its outline, or the 
the autumnal equinox. But the last two months superb view from its summit, whence the eye 
of the year are delightful, although from the ranges over a long stretch of broken island shore, 
likelihood of settled weather later on we advise Forty miles away gleams the little sea-girt rock 
intending visitors to give the preference to March of Ustica, or ‘Bone Island, so called from the 
and April. ruthless starvation there of six thousand soldiers, 

Sicilian scenery is diversified and in many abandoned by the Carthaginians to the horrors 
laces extremely impressive. Westwards of Etna of famine. At our feet spreads the city with its 
ies a desolate tract of gray and black ashen lava! noble cathedral, handiwork of our English Walter 
tufted with heath, which, near Nelson’s Bronte, | of the Mill, its exquisite Cappella Palatina, or 
gives place to vineyards and forests of ivy-covered | royal chapel, its wealth of memories, its host 
oaks and chestnuts. Farther inland the roads are of regal and princely tombs, its flower-decked 
often flanked by wide breadths of willowy corn- | gardens fanned by the balmiest of zephyrs. 
land, with here and there an antediluvian-looking Behind stretches away to the encircling hills 
brown-tiled village, embedded amid vines and | the rich Conca Woro, or ‘shell of gold, an undu- 
olives and oranges. Along the southern coast vast lating sea of unbroken verdure, reaching right 
sand-dunes at the edge of the sea are backed by | up to the grim old gateway in the city wall. It 
miles of palmetto and asphodel, the land having was on that green plain that Hasdrubal met the 
for centuries lain uncultivated through constant | legions of Rome in a battle which gave to the 
terror of unmannerly visitors from the opposite | Metelli right to imprint an elephant on their 
African coast. It is in the northern districts that family coins. Where now a quiet cemetery fills 
the most characteristic and beautiful scenery is tu | the site of an ancient church by the Oreto stream 
be met with. Here the eye revels in a constant were enacted the horrors of the Sicilian Vespers. 


change and contrast of blue water and white rock, 
of stony fiumara beds and wooded glens, of vine- 
yards and lemons, tall aloe and sombre cypress 
and gaudy oleander, opalescent fountains and 
hurrying torrents, the ‘many-twinkling smile of 
ocean,’ and far away the motionless majesty of 
snow-crowned Etna. 

It is impossible to give the reader any just idea 
of the various beauty spots on the island. We 
can but sketch in bare outline one or two of the 
more notable pictures, beginning with the one 
that lies before our eyes as we pen these lines in | 
a sun-lit garden on a height behind Syracuse, | 
Around us stretch huge masses of limestone, in | 
the clefts of which spring myrtle and cytisus and 
wild hyacinth, with whose fragrance the breeze 
comes laden from over yonder shining sea. In 
the foreground lies all that is left of ‘quadruplices 
Syracusze’—the ‘couch of Artemis, as Pindar calls 
it—now shrunken to its original site on the 
island of Ortygia, carrying our thoughts back 


Here, on this rocky stronghold upon which we 
stand, Hamilear Burea for three years set at 
defiance all the efforts of his Roman foes; and 
yonder telegraph beacon crowning the topmost 
ledge was built to the order of England’s greatest 
sea captain. 

Very different is the scene that captivates us 
amid the time-worn ruins of Doric Selinunto, 
as we stand near the temple of Apollo, among 
what the country folk call I Piliert dei Giganti. 
The ‘palmy Selinus,’ of which Virgil wrote, has 
long ago vanished. Human malevolence has 
combined with the forces of nature, and made 
her ‘one of the most gigantic and sublime ruins 
imaginable” If Monte Pellegrino should be 
climbed on a bright spring morning, Selinunto 
should be visited as the day draws to its close, 
when the stars begin to show themselves over 
the northern mountains, and the limestone rocks 
gleam pearly gray, and a soft mist is coming up 
from the marshes, and the African sea is lazily 
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lapping on the long dunes of sand. Or, if we 
seek a contrast to the ‘white spectre of Selinus 
rising amid the waste,’ we find it amid the rocky 
fastnesses in which, a score of miles to the north, 
Segesta had her yet more ancient dwelling ; where, 
through a space in the savage hills, the eye catches 
a glimpse on the one hand of a vast, unfinished, 
yellow-hued temple, reared, as they tell you, by 
the men of Troy, and on the other, of a grim, 
medieval fortress, round which cluster the squalid 
poverty-stricken houses of Calatafimi. 

Rich in beauty, yet of another kind, is the view 
over the straits of Messina from the mountains of 
Neptune. Truth to say, the city itself—portus et 
porta Sicilie as Charles of Anjou called it— 
would be but a dull collection of featureless 
houses if it were not for the exquisite glints of 
blue sea and white sails, and the background of 
rosy mountains. Messina, we must confess it, is a 

lace of painful disillusionment for the lover of 

uch Ado about Nothing, in whose streets you 
cannot, in this present year of grace, imagine 

ourself coming across Benedick, or Claudio, or 
Don Pedro. In the foreground lie miles of 
arbutus, and tree-heath, and thyme, wherein 
wild bees hold ceaseless murmuring revel. Far 


away on our left-hand gleam the fiery Lipari | 


Islands, with the puny terrors of Scylla and 
Charybdis nearer at hand lying asleep in the sun. 
In front the brilliant blue of heaven is cut 
sharply by the fantastic outlines of pine-clad 
Aspromonte, at whose feet soars in mimic rivalry 
the little castle of drowsy Reggio. Beneath us is 
the beautiful hapless city on her sickle-shaped 
shore washed by the narrow ‘ocean river,’ through 
which aforetime came bold colonists of Greece 
on their way to Cum, and Alcibiades strong 
to plead his country’s cause in yonder ruined 
market-place. Across that strait with longing 
eyes looked forth storm-vexed Alaric, and would 
fain have landed on its hither shore in that last 
enterprise, before the waters of Busento closed for 
ever his restless schemes of conquest. Down 
there by yonder little fort of San Salvadore, 
Norman Roger, ‘the Great Count, won a crown, 
and Richard of England did penance for presump- 
tion, hearkening to the wild dreams of Abbot 
Joachim, and thence setting sail for Cyprus and 
the Holy Sepulchre. Here, two centuries after- 
wards, Charles of Anjou gnawed his sceptre with 
impotent rage, as he gave audience to the envoys 
of the Aragonese Peter; and in later days Don 
John embarked for Lepanto, and Nelson stepped 
zoo the Vanguard bound for victory at the 
ile. 

And of wind-swept, rocky Taormina, sublimest 
of all these island scenes, what can be said that 
has not been said a hundred times? There, verily, 
all interests are blended, all beauties intermingled, 
historic associations, noblest decay, a wealth of 
half-tropical vegetation, and, to crown all, the 
gleaming ice-fields of the mighty lava-scarred 
mountain, the ‘pillar of heaven,’ lifting ever a 
delicate whiff of filmy smoke into a turquoise 
sky. The view from the loggia of San Pancrazio 
is one of which the eye can never grow weary, 
one of the great views of the world, like the 
Peak of Teneriffe or the city of Damascus, to be 
looked upon, not described. 

Lastly, there is Girgenti, la magnifica as it is even 
now called, with its olive-clad hills and its magnifi- 


cent ruins unsurpassed in any other land or clime. 
‘Temples, porticoes, columns, baths, and tombs 
lie scattered around in profuse, majestic ruin ; 
most wonderful of all being the mouldering fane 
of Zeus, three hundred and sixty-three feet in 
length, with columns fifteen feet thick, and a 
moss-grown, colossal caryatid of marble lying 
supine in the midst, as of the discrowned god 
himself sleeping through the centuries, to be 
awakened neither by shock of earthquake, nor 
strife of elements, nor babblings from the lips of 
puny mortals. 

Much could we write of the joys of dreamy 
spring days spent amid such old-world scenes as 
these. The longer one lingers, the harder is it 
to leave it all and to brace one’s self anew for the 
roar and rattle of nineteenth century life. For 
the poet, the antiquary, the botanist, the student 
of history, or the mere ‘roamer with a hungry 
heart,’ Sicily stands, and must ever stand, alone 
and unapproachable among the islands of the 
earth. Yet must he who lands upon her shores 
be ts sat to find her not all beautiful. ‘Granary 
of Europe’ though she once was, we ourselves, in 
our search for her hidden treasures of beauty, 
have been compelled not once nor twice to sub- 
mit to intermittent severance a mensd et. toro, 
and to school the natural man to a deriding of 
eatable food and comfortable bed, while living 
laborious days of vagrant sight-seeing. 

This sunny isle, but for the curse of man, 
would be to-day as of old, an ‘Island of the 
Blest.’ Although her natural beauties stand in 
painful contrast with her miserable social state, 
ast memories with present realities, this does 

ut serve to deepen her absorbing interest for all 
who have the wit and wisdom to read her story 
aright. 


A BOWLER’S INNINGS#* 
By E. W. Hornune, Author of My Lord Duke, &c. 


I was in search of some quiet spot to work in 
over the Christmas holidays, and here under my 
handle-bars was the very place: a sheltered 
hollow with a solitary house set close beside the 
frozen road. Transversely ran a Yorkshire beck, 
overfed with snow, and on the opposite bank 
the pinched trees rose intricate and brittle and 
black against the setting sun. But what pleased 
me more was the blue signboard hanging immov- 
able in the windless frost. And the yellow 
legend on the same, when I had _back-pedalled 
down the hill, and was near enough to read it, 
was to yield the keenest joy of all : 


BLUEBELL INN, 
RICHARD UNTHANK. 


Dick Unthank! The old Yorkshire bowler! 
The most popular player of his day! It must 
be the same ; the name was uncommon ; and was 
not innkeeping the last state of most professional 
cricketers? I had never spoken to Unthank in 
my life; but I had kept his analysis when a 
small enthusiast, and had seen him bow] so often 
that the red good-humoured face, with the crafty 
hook-nose uk the ginger moustache, was a very 
present vision as I entered the inn, where I made 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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sure of finding it. A cold deserted led 
me to a taproom as empty and as cold. No 
sign of Dick could I discover; but in the tap- 
room I was joined by a sour-looking slattern with 
a grimy baby in her arms, 

‘Mrs Unthank, I presume?’ 

‘Yes, I’m Mrs Unthank,’ said the woman, with 
a sigh which offended me. Her voice was as 

vish as her face. 

‘Am I right in taking your husband to be 
the famous old cricketer, Dick Unthank ?’ 

‘I don’t know, I’m sure ; he’s not that old.’ 

‘But he is the cricketer ¢’ 

‘Ay; he used to play.’ 

‘Used to play!’ I echoed with some warmth. 
‘Only for the County, and the Players, and 
England itself !’ 

‘So I’ve heard tell” returned Dick’s wife 
indifferently : ‘it was before my time, you see.’ 

‘Is your husband at home?’ cried I, out of 
patience with the woman. 

‘Ay; he’s at home !’ was the meaning reply. 

‘Busy 

‘I wish he was! No such luck; he’s bad in 
bed.’ 

Dick Unthank ill in bed! 
brick-red countenance and of the arm of gnarled 
oak which could bowl all day on a batsman’s 


wicket, and I felt sure it could be nothing’ 


serious. Meanwhile I was looking at the woman, 
who was either entirely ignorant or else wilfully 
unappreciative of her husband’s fame, and I also 
felt that the least indisposition wouid become 
aggravated in such hands, I said that I should 
like to see Mr Unthank, if I might, and if he 
would see me. 

‘Are you a friend of his?’ inquired the wife. 

‘IT have known him for years—on the cricket- 
field.’ 

‘Well, t doctor said coompany was good for 
him ; and dear knows [ can’t be with him all 
day, with his work to do as well as my own. 
If you step this way, I’ll show you up. Mind 
your head as you come up-stairs. It’s the 
ricketiest old house iver J was in, an’ no good | 
for trade an’ all ; but Mr Unthank took a fancy 
to it, and he wouldn’t listen to me. I doubt he’s | 
sorry now. This is the room at t’ top o’ t’ stairs. 
Oh no, he won’t be asleep. Well, Unthank, | 
here’s a gentleman come to see you.’ 

We had entered a square, low room, with no 


furniture within its dingy walls. There was one 
window, whose diamond panes scored the wintry 
glow across and across, and this was what first 
caught my eye. Then it rested on the fire, in 
which the coal had been allowed to cake until 
it gave out as little warmth as light. The bed 
was in the darkest corner of the room. I could 
make out little more than a confused mass of 
bed-clothes, and, lying back upon the pillows, 
the head and shoulders of a man. 

‘He says he’s known you for years,’ added 
Mrs Unthank as I shut the door. 

‘Why, who can it be?’ said a hollow voice 
from the corner. ‘Poke up the fire, missus, an’ 
let’s see each other’ 

‘You won’t know me, Mr Unthank,’ I hastened 
to confess. ‘I have only seen you play, but you 
have ‘given me many a happy hour, and I wanted 


I thought of that | 


board. I am only sorry to find you like this 
Nothing very serious, I hope ?’ 

‘Not it!’ was the hoarse reply. ‘’Tis nobbut 
a cold I caught last spring, an’ never properly 
throwed off. It serves me right for giving up 
the game! I’d have sweaten it off in half-an-hour 
at the nets. But I mean to give this up, an’ get 
a school or a club to coach next season ; then [’l] 
be myself again. That’s better, missus! Now 
we can see to shake hands,’ 

And he gave me the cunning member which 
had been a county’s strength; but the Dick 
Unthank of old days was dead to me before | 
felt its slack and humid clasp. The man on the 
| fire-lit bed seemed half Dick’s size, the lusty 
‘arms were gone to skin and bone, the weather. 
beaten face shone whiter than the unclean pillow 
which was its frame. The large nose was wasted 


, and unduly prominent, and a red stubble covered 
Only the | 


the sunken cheeks and the chin. 
_moustache was ruddy and unchanged ; and it 
| glistened with a baleful dew. 

I was utterly amazed and shocked. How I 
looked I do not know, but Mrs Unthank paused 
at the door before leaving us together. 
‘Ay, said she, ‘I thought you’d see a differ. 
ence | 
he’ll be lucky if he sees another. 
isn’t that long for this world !’ 


‘tells the truth to its sick and dying, and my 
blood was boiling ; but Unthank smiled grimly 
_as the door closed. 


‘ Poor lass,’ said he, ‘it would be hard on her | 


if there was owt in what she says! But trust a 
- woman to see black, an’ trust old Dick to put on 
flesh and muscle once he gets back into flannels. 
I never should ha’ chucked it up; that’s where 
I made the mistake. But spilt milk’s spilt milk, 
and I’m right glad to see you, sir! So you’ve 
watched me bowl, have you? Not at my best, 
I’m afraid, sir, unless you’re older than what | 
take you for!’ And Dick looked sorry for him- 
self for the first time. 
‘On the contrary,’ said I, ‘ you never did much 
better than the very first time I saw you play. 
‘When was that, sir?’ 
‘Eighteen years ago last July.’ 
‘Eighteen year ? 
little lad, sir ?’ 


I have it still’ 


me come off in?’ 
‘It was against the Gentlemen at Lord’s.’ 
‘ Eighteen—year--ago. Hold on, sir! 
take some wickets in t? second innings ?’ 
‘Seven for forty-three.’ 
‘An’ make some runs an’ all ?’ 


Did I 


I ever saw !’ 

Dick shook his head. 

‘It wasn’t good cricket, sir? said he. ‘But 
then I niver was owt of a bat. It was a bowler’s 
innings was that—a short life but a merry one; 
*twas a bowler’s wicket an’ all, I mind, an’ I was 
in a hurry to make use of it. Ay, ay, I remember 
it now as if it was yesterday !’ 


to tell you so when I saw your name on the sign- 


‘So do I: it was my first sight of Lord’s.’ 


He talks about playing next season, but | 
I doubt he | 


It was my first experience of the class which | 


Why, you must have been a | 

‘I was twelve: but I knew my Lillywhite off | 
by heart, and all that season I cut the matches | 
out of the newspapers and pasted them in a book. | 


‘Mebbe it wasn’t a first-class match you saw | 


‘Thirty-two not-out. It was the fastest thing | 
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‘Did you see the ball that took W. G.?’ 
‘] did. It nearly made me cry! It was my 

first sight of W. also !’ 
«She came back nine inches,’ said the old bowler 
jn a solemn voice. ‘Mr Grace he said eighteen 
"inches, and the Sportsman it said six ; but it wasn’t 
| Jess than nine, as sure as Tlie here. Ay, t’ wicket 

might ha’ been made for me that day ; there’s 
_noground to bowl on like Lord’s on the mend. 
| I got Mr Lucas too—an’ there wasn’t a finer bats- 
| man living at the time—an’ Mr Webbe was caught 
off me at cover. Them were the days, an’ no 
| mistake, an’ yon day was one o’ my very best ; 

it does me 0 to think about it. I may never 
| play first-class cricket again, but mebbe I'll 
coach them as will 
The fire had died down again, the wintry glow 
was blotted out by early night, and once more 
| the old professional’s face was invisible in the 
darkened room. I say ‘old’ because he had 
| been very long before the public, but he was 
little worse than forty in mere years, and now in 
the dark it was difficult to believe that his cricket 
days were altogether over, His voice was fuller 
and heartier than when he greeted me, and if 
the belief that one will recover be half the battle 
against sickness, then Dick Unthank was already 
half-way to victory. But his gaunt face haunted 
me, and I was wondering whether such wasted 
limbs could ever fill out again, when there came 
a beating of hoofs like drumsticks on the frozen 
road, and wheels stopped beneath the window. 

‘That’s the doctor” grumbled Dick. ‘I’m 
sure J don’t know what he wants to come every 
day for! Sit still, sir, sit still’ 

‘No; I must go. But I shall want somethin 
to eat, and a bed for the night at least, and 
shall come up later without fail.’ 

Already there were steps on the rickety stairs ; 
and I made my escape as Mrs Unthank, with a 
streaming candle, ushered in a tall old gentleman 
in a greatcoat and creaking boots. was de- 
taching my impedimenta from the bicycle when 
the creaking boots came down again. 

‘I should like one word with you, sir, said 
the doctor. ‘I gather that you are thinking of 
putting — and it will be a real charity if 
you do, You have done my patient more good 
in half-an-hour than I have in the last month !’ 

‘Oh, as to that,’ said I, ‘it is a treat to me to 
meet an old cricketer like Dick Unthank, but 
Ihardly think I can stay beyond to-morrow. I 
want a quict place to do some work in, but I 
must be reasonably comfortable too; and, to be 
frank, I doubt the comfort here’ 

‘You may well!’ exclaimed the doctor, lower- 
ing his voice. ‘That woman is enough to scare 
anybody ; yet for the money’s sake she would 
look after you in a way, and with it she might 
her more than he is. 

may frighten you away myse y saying so, 
that there was one responsible and humane person 
in the house !’ 

‘Is he then so very ill?’ 

‘So very ill? ave you seen him and can 
youask? He is in a galloping consumption.’ 

‘But he is so full of hope; is there no hope 
for him 2?” 

‘Not the shadow of a chance! They are 
always sanguine. That is part of the disease.’ 


‘ And how long do you give him ?’ 

The doctor shrugged. 

‘It may be weeks, it may be days, it might be 
months,’ said he. ‘I can only say that in this 
weather and with such a nurse nothing would 
surprise me.’ 

‘That is enough for me,’ I replied. ‘I shall 
give the place a trial.’ 


And I did. : 

Many nights I passed in a chamber as accessible 
to the four winds of heaven as to the companies 
of mice which broke each night’s sleep into so 
many naps. Many days I lived well enough on 
new-laid eggs and Yorkshire ham, and wrought 
at my book until for good or ill the stack of 
paper lay complete upon the table. And many 
a winter’s evening I spent at Dick’s bedside, 
chatting with him, listening to him, hearing a 
score of anecdotes to one that I can set down 
here, and admiring more and more the cheeriness 
and the charity of the dying man. In all our 
talks I cannot remember an unkind story or a 
word of spite, though Dick had contemporaries 
still in the County ranks, the thought of whom 
must have filled his soul with envy. Even his 
wife was all that was good in his eyes; in mine 
she was not actually bad, but merely useless, 
callous, and indifferent, from sheer want of intel- 
ligence and imagination. 

In the early days I sent for my portmanteau 
and had my old cricket scrap-book put into it. 
Dick’s eyes glistened as he took up leaf after leaf. 
I had torn them out for his convenience, and for 
days they kept him amused while I was absent 
at my work. Towards the end I brought my 
work beside him, for he was weakening visibly 
though unconsciously, and it was a new interest 
to his simple mind. 

‘I don’t know how you do it, sir” said he one 
afternoon as I gathered my papers together. 
‘I’ve been watching you this half-hour, your 
pen’s hardly stopped—and it’s all out of your 
own head! It beats an’ bowls me, sir, does that. 
Dear knows how you do it !’ 

‘Well, I laughed, ‘and it’s a puzzle to me 
how you pitch a ball just where you like and 
make it break either way at will. Dear knows 
how you do that !’ 

Dick shook his head. 

‘Sometimes you can’t, said he reflectively ; 
‘sometimes you’re off the spot altogether. 1’ve 
heard you say you can’t write some days; and 
some days a man can’t bowl. Ay, you could 
write, and I could bowl, but they’d smack me to 
t’ boundary over after over.’ 

‘And what I wrote I should tear up next 
morning.’ 

He lay looking at the window. It was soft 
weather now, and a watery sun shone weakly 
into the room, slanting almost to the bed, so 
that a bleached and bony hand hung glistenin 
in the rays. I knew that it was itching to hold 
a ball again—that Dick’s spirit was in flannels— 
even before he continued : 

‘Now to-day’s a day when you could bowl. 
I’m glad it isn’t t’ season : it’d be my day, would 
this, wi’ a wet wicket drying from t’ top. By 
gum, but you can do summat wi’ a wicket like 
yon! The ground fairly bites, an’ the ball’ll 
come in wi’ your arm, or break back or hang, 
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just as it’s told ; it’s the time a ball answers its 
helm, sir, is that! And it’s a rum thing, but 
it’ll drop where you ask it on a bowler’s wicket ; 
but on a good ’un it seems to know that they can 
make a half-volley of it ’most wherever it drops, 
so it loses heart and pitches all over the shop. 
Ay, there’s a deal o’ human natur in a_treble- 
seam, sir; it don’t like getting knocked about 
any more than we do,’ 

So we would chat by the hour together, and 
the present was our favourite tense, as though 
his cricket days were not nearly over. Nor did 
I see any sense or kindness in convincing him 
that they were, and a little persuasion brought 
Mrs Unthank to my way of thinking and actin 
in the matter. Clergymen, however, are boun 
by other considerations, and though Unthank 
was by no means an irreligious man, but had an 
open ear and mind for the manly young curate 
who came to see him from time to time, he did 
bitterly complain to me one evening when the 
curate was gone, 

‘No game’s lost till it’s won, sir, and t? parson 
has no right to shake his head till the Umpire 

ives me out. I don’t say I’m in for a long score, 

wlers very seldom are, but I isn’t going out 
just yet a bit. I’ll get better set by-and-by, and 
youll see me trouble the scorers yet !’ 

It was easy to tell that Dick was proud of his 
metaphor, and it recurred continually in his talk. 
His disease was the bowler, and each fit of cough- 
ing ‘a nasty one,’ but if only he could keep up 
his wicket till summer-time he felt confident of 
adding some years to his score. This confidence 
clung to him almost to the last. He would give 
up the inn and get back to Brammall Lane, and 
umpire for ‘t’ owd team’ as iong as he had a leg 
to stand on. 

I remember when he realised the truth. 

In a corner of the best parlour, beneath an 
accumulation of old newspapers and the ruins of 
a glass shade, I found one day, when I had 
finished but was still polishing my book, a war- 
worn cricket-ball with a tarnished silver plate 
let into the bruised leather. The inscription on 
the plate announced that this was the actual ball 
with which Richard Unthank had taken nine 
Nottingham wickets (the tenth being run out) 
for a matter of a runs, at Brammall Lane, in 
his palmy days. That was twenty years ago, but 
I knew from Dick that it remained the achieve- 
ment of which he was proudest, and I took the 
ball up-stairs to him after cleaning the silver 
plate as well as I could with soap and water. 

His hot eyes glistened. 

‘Why, wherever did you find this, sir?’ he 
cried, with the joy of a child in his shallow voice. 
‘I’d forgot I had it. How canny it feels! Ay, 
ay, yon was the happiest day in all my life !’ 

And rapidly and excitedly he gave me full 
ager explaining how and why the wicket 

ad suited him to a nicety, and how he had 
known before he had finished an over that it was 
his day of days. Then he went through the 
Notts eleven, and told me with what ball and by 
what wile he had captured this wicket after that. 
Only one of the nine had fallen more by luck 
than good bowling ; that was when Dick atoned 
for a half-volley by holding a terrific return, and 
so won the match for Yorkshire by the narrow 
margin of three runs. 


‘It was my slow ball, and a bit too slow, I 
doubt, an’ he runs out of his ground an’ lets 
drive. There was almighty crack, and next 
thing I hears is a rush of air low down to the on: 
I goes for it wi’out seeing a thing, feels a smack 
on my hand, an’ there’s the beautiful ball stuck 
in it that tight that nobbut gunpowder could ha’ 
shifted her! She looked that sweet and peaceful 
sticking in my hand that what do you think I 
did? Took an’ kissed her instead o chuckin’ 
her up! You see, sir, 1’d forgot that if I’d lost 
her we should ha’ lost t? match instead o’ winning, 
for she was a dead-sure boundary; when owd 
Tom tell’d me it made me feel that bad, I’d got 
to have a big drink or faint ; an’ I feel bad when 
I think of it yet.’ 

In his excitement he had raised himself on 
his left elbow ; the effort had relaxed his muscles, 
and the historic ball had slipped from his fingers 
and was rolling across the floor. I picked it up, 
and was about to return it to him, but Dic 
Unthank waved me back. 

‘Nay, nay!’ said he. ‘Give us a catch !’ 

So I tossed it gently into his outstretched 
hand, but the weak fingers closed too soon, and 
once more the ball rolled on the floor. Dick 
looked at me comically, yet with a spot of colour 
on either cheek-bone, as he shook his head. 

‘I doubt I’m out o’ practice,’ he said. ‘Come, 
let’s try again.’ 

Dick.’ 

‘You wouldn't? What do you mean? Doyou 
think I’m that bad I can’t catch a cricket-ball, 


'me that’s played for All England in my day? 


Chuck her in again and I’ll show you! Get to 
the other side o’ the room !? 

He was ape | bolt upright now, with both 
hands ready, and in his altered tone there was 
such umbrage that I could not cross him. 
again I threw; but two such hands were no 
better than one ; the ball fell through them into 
the bed; and Dick Unthank sat looking at me 
with death dawning in his eyes. 

‘It’s the light, I said gruffly, for it was the 
finest day of the New Year, and even now the 
sun was glinting on the silver-mounted ball. 
‘Who could make catches in a light like this?’ 

‘No, sir, whispered Dick, ‘it’s not the light 
I see what it is. It’s—it’s what they call the 
beginning o’ the end !’ 

And he burst into tears. Yet was he sanguine 
even then, for the end was very near. It came 
that night. 


FROM AN OLD ORDER BOOK. 


MILITARY ADMINISTRATION IN GIBRALTAR ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
Few things tend more to convince one of the vast 
differences in the life and surroundings of the 
soldier of the present day, as compared with those 
of his comrade in arms of the last century, than 
a perusal of the records of a regiment of this 
pericct. In all corps and battalions, in every 
branch and department of the service, the records 
are carefully kept up by competent authority, 
and their preservation entrusted to a responsible 
officer. In much the same way as a captain in 
the navy keeps a log for his ship, the adjutant 
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of a battalion enters in a book, provided for that ‘in eleven weeks his cure was completely 
effected.’ 


co 


| 


the purpose, an accurate and detailed account of 
the daily occurrences affecting his brother officers 
and their men. The entries are chiefly devoted 
to those of the day’s orders, as issued by the com- 
_manding officer; promotions and reductions, 
awards and punishments ; proceedings of courts- 
martial ; changes of station; and engagements 
and campaigns in which the battalion has taken 
As the records extend, in course of time, 
they form more or less comprehensive diaries, 
and, for purposes of subsequent reference, are, if 
carefully kept up, of great value to the military 
chronicler. 

Asa historian of that interesting and memorable 
era in the life of the British army, few have gone 
more closely into detail than has John Drink- 
water in his History of the Great Siege. The 
yolume, which contains to the civilian mind 
(which is not particularly interested in the in- 
tricacies of the purely military points in connec- 
tion with the period) by far the most interesting 
and vivid account extant of the siege, is full of 
anecdotes. Many of them have, doubtless, been 
compiled from the official narrative of the event, 
and, among other curious items of information, 
we learn how, then as in these degenerate days, 
prophets are held in disrepute in their own 
country. 

A soldier, so runs the story, feeling the gift of 
prophecy to have fallen upon him, was so bold as 
 toannounce that ‘in the space of six weeks, and 
six days, and six hours,’ the capture of the Rock 
was to be effected. The ruling powers in those 
days were, however, of an unsympathetic nature, 
and adopted a practical and unpleasantly effectual 
manner of testing the truth of these predictions. 
Accordingly, the governor directed that he should 
be kept in confinement until this period had 
expired. If by this time the prophecy had not 
been fulfilled, he was to be executed—presumably 
asawarning. Unfortunately his prognostication 
was not verified by subsequent events, and, as 
may be imagined, the fate of this ill-starred 
warrior was an untimely one. Ever afterwards 
prophets were at a discount in the garrison. He 
evidently lived before his time, as at the present 
day, by the employment of his peculiar talents, 
he would doubtless have derived a lucrative 
source of income from the receipt of the usual 
stamps, postal orders, or cheques, from the dupes 
who so eagerly patronise our nineteenth century 
tipsters and fortune-tellers. 

It is Drinkwater, I think, who mentions what, 
considering the rude surgical appliances and 
rough-and-ready methods of their application at 
that day, must be considered as one of the most 
marvellous recoveries from serious injury on 
record. During the great siege a soldier received 
the following injuries from an exploded shell : 
a badly fractured head, one leg blown off, and an 
arm broken, his right hand shattered, and his 
whole body badly burned and contused. Not- 
withstanding these terrible injuries, it is alleged 
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daily occurrence. 
' bristle with entries of such atrocities, and disci- 


But it is from the old garrison orders, issued by 
His Excellency the Governor, and the records of 
the regiments then forming the garrison, that the 
most interesting particulars of this time are to be 
obtained, 

That the customs prevailing among those who 
partook of their neighbowr’s hospitality were 
not always very different from those of our 
own time will be seen from this extract from 
General Orders, dated 1765: ‘A hat having 
been taken from the convent* by some gentle- 
man who left his own instead, Mr —— takes 
this method that the gentleman may exchange 
hats, if he pleases.” There is a touch of naiveté 
about the phraseology here employed that is truly 
refreshing. 

Later on we come across the following gentle 
intimation to gentlemen on the propriety of 
settling their just accounts: ‘When the bounty 
money is paid, all good soldiers will take this 
opportunity of paying their debts; and it 
is recommended to all volunteers to apply at 
least half of their bounty money for that pur- 
pose” A recommendation emanating from so 
august a gin as His Excellency would, 
I Da e regarded almost in the light of an 
order. 

A suspicion that the sentences ordered by 
courts-martial were not always carried out in 
their entirety seems to have disturbed the 
serenity of the authorities. At least I consider 
that to this must be ascribed the necessity for the 
following direction : 

‘It having been brought to notice that the 
Provost Sergeant at the Moorish Castle does not 
inflict upon prisoners the whole of the punish- 
ment awarded, it is hereby ordered that in 
future, when any part of the punishment is not 
inflicted by him, he shall receive the remainder 
himself,’ 

The penalties inflicted at this time were, 
throughout the army, of what would now be 
considered the most barbarous description. Cor- 
poral punishment, as was the custom of those 
days, was awarded for comparatively trifling 
offences ; and flogging parades were matters of 
The order books of the day 


pline on the Rock was enforced with ferocious 


' severity. Here are a few instances, extracted at 


random : 

to receive 1000 lashes with a 
cat-of-nine-tails ; the last fifty of which are to 
be given by the hands of the common hangman, 
between Southport and Waterport. The Governor 
orders this prisoner to be brought to the Grand 
Parade, there to receive as much of the above 
punishment as he is able to bear at one time, and 
the rest afterwards.’ 

Sentry-go is never a particularly pleasant duty, 
and especially uncongenial must it have been in 
those days when there was an order to the effect 
that, ‘All sentinels who do not call out “ All’s 
well” every half-minute shall be punished with 
200 lashes.’ 

Another entry is of a rather gruesome nature— 
‘Privates A. B. and C. D. are to be executed to- 


* The official residence of the Governor. 
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morrow ; and Private E. F., of the same regiment, 
is to receive 200 lashes under the gallows, as the 
above prisoners are hanging, of the 400 he is 
sentenced to receive.’ 

It is evident that at this time medical research 
by unqualified practitioners was not encouraged. 
For an offence of this nature a bombardier was 
sentenced to reduction to the ranks, and ‘to 
receive 300 lashes with a cat with nine tails for 
playing the quack, and giving opium pills to a 
soldier, contrary to orders.’ In this instance, 
however, it is stated that the court recommended 
him to mercy, ‘on account of his long service of 
upwards of forty years.’ 

hen as now drink was a great factor in 
military crime, and, in connection with the 
offence of drunkenness, it was ordered that ‘Jf 
any man is drunk when for exercise on the 
South Parade, he is not to be sent to the 
Black Hole, but marched a prisoner to the Par- 
ade.” To this was appended, as an afterthought 
presumably, the eminently suggestive intima- 
tion—‘The Drum Major is to take the cat out 
for exercise.’ 

Notwithstanding the dead fiat of a court-martial, 
it was apparently occasionally possible to effect 
a compromise. This we are led to conclude from 
a memorandum from head-quarters in 1765— 
‘The men under sentence of the General court- 

- martial, having signified to the General that, if 
he could forgive the remainder of their punish- 
ment, they would fight like Devils, in the case of 
the place being attacked ; he takes them at their 
word, and liberates them.’ 

Another method of commuting punishment 
was afforded by the opportune necessity for the 
construction of a road to the Signal Station. 
Remission of ne, punishment was granted at 
the rate of one hundred lashes to a day’s work, 
&e. Thus literally by the price of blood was 
the construction of this road etfected. 

The instruction for the general bearing and 
deportment of the officers and soldiers quartered 
in the command were often rather peculiar. In 
the matter of saluting his superior, for instance, 
it was laid down that ‘when passing an officer, 
a soldier is to put up his hand gracefully to 
his head, looking the officer respectfully in the 


face’ Nor was any infringement of the ‘Regu- 
lation for Dress and Equipment’ permitted. In 
respect of them the following remarks were | 
published: ‘The General, to his great surprise, | 
met an officer coming from Spain with a large | 
straw hat, and, to add to the burlesque figure, | 
an officer riding behind him. The General for- | 
bids any such indecency, and will not allow Port 
liberty to any officer dressed in an unmilitary | 
manner. Another regulation indicates that 
umbrellas were not held in much favour. 
On pain of incurring divers penalties, officers 
and solliers were strictly forbidden to carry 
them. 

It seems that the system of interior economy 
then prevailing, and the methods in operation 
for securing the comfort of the soldier, were 
hardly in so advanced a state as they are now. 
Undoubtedly the garrison was a large one, and 
the barrack accommodation consequently some- 
what limited, but still tents might have been 
made use of, rather than that they should have 
resorted to such a state of affairs as is implied 


by this: ‘For the convenience of quarters, the 
regiments of Pearce, Mark Kerr, + ent and 
Bisset, that are in barracks, to put three men 
in a bed, and as many beds in a room as possible 
to be removed this morning.’ 

The official performing the useful and often 
aang functions of common hangman was not 
then held in more popular estimation than now 
falls to the lot of that individual. So greatly 
was he held in abhorrence by the garrison that 
the governor found it necessary to issue this 
despatch: ‘Samuel Lewis being appointed 
executioner to the garrison, the Governor orders 
that no person whatever offer any abuse to the 
sail Lewis: and whoever shall at any time 
abuse him, either by throwing stones, striking 
or upbraiding him, on account of the said em- 
ployment, shall be punished with the utmost 
severity.’ 

Shortly afterwards he had occasion to make 
known his wishes again in these terms : ‘ Notwith- 
standing the Governor's late order against per- 
sons abusing the executioner, some soldiers and 
others have thrown stones at him, broke his head, 
and abused him in a gross manner. Whoever 
shall be found, &¢e., the Governor will order such 
person to be whipped severely by the said 
executioner.’ 

The conditions of a military career at this 
momentous epoch in our colonial history form 
a fascinating study. Unfortunately, space scarcely 
permits my dilating further on. this subject. To 
those who wish for a closer and more intimate 
knowledge of the events occurring during this 
eventful period in Gibraltar’s history, I would 
recommend a perusal of Drinkwater’s work 
already mentioned, The Diary of Captain John 
Spilsbury, and the Annual Gibraltar Directory, 
which last contains an excellent history of the 
Rock, and many extracts from other volumes. 


MENAM AND SPEY. 
TuroveH the white sunlit air 
The hot winds blow. 

So cool and soft it was 
A year ago ! 


A river now, as then; 

Its waters flow 
Yellow and thick—so clear 
A year ago! 


The far wide lands stretch on 
Level and low. 
The great hills closed around 
A year ago! 


Hills gray with changeful mists 
Above the snow, 
Purple where heather bloomed 
A year ago! 
Delight that’s past makes pain ? 
To me not so! 
The joy abideth of 
A year ago! 
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